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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE Author of this Diſcourſe is fully ſenſible of the 
impropriety of making the pulpit a ſtage for political 
diſcuſſion. Religion is degraded, and the ſacred office of 
a Miniſter of Chriſt is proſtituted, when the preacher 
employs the influence of Religion to ſtir up the flame of 
diſcord or to ſerve the purpoſes of a party.—He begs 
leave therefore to ſtate, that it is the object of this diſcourſe 
to recommend union and the renunciation of party diſ- 
tinctions. He exhorts indeed to a vigorous defence 
againſt the common foe ; for he apprehends that Religion 
not only permits but enjoins us to defend our property, 
liberty, and lives againſt the attacks of violence, In our 
preſent reſiſtance of the enemy's invaſion alſo, the intereſts 
of order, of morality, of chriſtianity are deeply concerned. 
The preſent is 2 new period, nor ſhould the exertions it 
requires be meaſured by ordinary rules—our ALL. is at 
ſtake—when the houſe is on fire it is every perſon's duty 


to give the alarm, 
| The 


{M3 

The Author hopes that he ſhall not be charged with 
rafhly obtruding himſelf upon the public, in complying 
with the requeſt of the very reſpectable audience to which 
this diſcourſe was addreſſed. They were pleaſed to think 
that an attempt to excite the public ſpirit, deſerved a 
degree of attention beyond the limits of the congregation 
to which it was directed. 
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SERMON, e. 


E c C L E 8. vi.—14. 


In the Day of Adverſity conſider. 


I MN, being born to trouble, as the 
* ſparks fly upward,” muſt expect to meet 
with many days of adverſity, in which the 
reflection recommended by the royal preacher 
in my text will be ſuitable to him; particu- 
larly will it be uſeful in the day of public 
adverſity. Public adverſity bears an appear- 
ance more alarming to a ſerious mind than 
private, for it ſeems to indicate more evidently 
divine indignation. Its effects are awfully ex- 
tenfive. It attacks the young as well as the 
A 4 old, 


| 68.) 
old, the poor as well as the rich: none are 
exempt. from it by their lowneſs, none ſecure 
by their height. Its baneful influence tends 
alſo to deſtroy the ordinary ſources of conſola- 
tion where ſufferings are general, they leave 
to few the ability to afford aſſiſtance; they 
extinguiſh in many even the will; they tend 


to render the beart ſelfiſh, and ſenſibility 
callous. 


The preſent is eminently a day of public 
adverſity. A tempeſt has ariſen, which from a 
| ſmall beginning, as it were a man's hand,” 
has increaſed and ſpread, till it has covered the 
face of the heavens with blackneſs. It has 
burſt with terrible deſtruction upon the nations 
around us. The works of art, the labours of 
commerce, the palaces of the great, the forts 
of the ſtrong, the ſacred mounds of govern- 
ment, and the holy temples of God have been 
levelled by it with the ground, and lie in ruins 
before it. Hitherto it has fpared us. It has 
paſſed by on this fide and on that—but now it 
ſeems to bend its courſe towards this iſland. 
In the day of adverſity conſider.” Suffer me 
to aſſiſt you in pointing out proper ſubjects for 
confideration. 

« "=" 
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The reality of the danger is a point to be 
conſidered; for unleſs we are convinced of this 


Many, IJ am aware, ſtill conceive that we are 
in no danger. The long courſe of proſperity 
with which we have been favoured, and the 
ſignal deliverances which Providence has been 
pleaſed to vouchſafe to us, ſeem to have ren- 
dered it as difficult as it is painful, to form a 
conception of national adverſity. But ſurely 
it argues neither knowledge nor prudence, to 
attribute ſtability to human affairs, or to deny 
the exiſtence of danger. Tranſitory and fading 
is all human glory! Tell me where is the 
{pot on which Nineveh, on which Babylon, 
the queens of the caſt, once held their court? 
Where now is the ſceptre of Egypt? Where 


we ſhall not ſeriouſly prepare to meet it.— - 


the Perſian monarchy ? What is now the 


commerce of Tyre? What the wealth, the 
arts, and the ſcience of Greece? Where is 
that proud and gigantic. empire of Rome, 
which with irreſiſtible ſtrength ruled over the 
whole earth? Are not all theſe, like maſſes. 
of mouldering ruins, only monuments of the 
uncertainty and viciſſitude of earthly grandeur? 
Who that has read hiſfury, ENS has pon- 
dered upon the Ways df, Providence, is not 


convincld 


( 10 ) 
convinced that neither wealth, valour, nor 
wiſdom can always ſhield the ſtates that poſ- 

ſeſs them from the common lot of mortality? 

Conſider alſo that the preſent is a period, in 

which convulſions ſhake the political world 

to its centre, and by which the oldeſt and 

moſt eſtabliſhed governments have been over- 

turned, —A period in which the luſt of inno- 

' vation has ſeized the minds of nations, and a 

| ſpirit of inſubordination has diffuſed itſelf 
through all ranks of ſociety. Confider like- 
wiſe who ordained, and who directs this ſtorm. 
Is it not God, who has ariſen out of his place 
to puniſh the inhabitants of the earth; and 
when his judgments are abroad, have we no 
cauſe to tremble? Have we been ſo holy a 
people, have we ſerved God fo faithfully, 
have we made ſo good a uſe of our proſperity, 
! and of the ſignal mercies with which God 
| has bleſſed us, as to deſerve no puniſhment ? 
Can we believe that a righteous Providence 

puniſhes guilty nations, and fay that we have 

no cauſe for fear? Such conſiderations may 

juſtly alarm the preſumptuous; but if you 

| ſtill retain your confidence, ſay upon what is 
| it founded? Upon our wealth? But © riches 

|| « profit not in the day of wrath.” Upon our 


P ; valour? 
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valour? Yet the boldeſt and moſt warlike 
nations have been ſubdued. Or are we in- 
ſpired with confidence. by the weakneſs of 
our enemy ? Never before did England en- 
counter an enemy ſo powerful, ſo energetic, 
ſo perſevering, and ſo inveterate. Or is it 
in our invincible navy we truſt? But we 
know that the vigilance of fleets may be 
eluded ; an adverſe wind may render them 
uſeleſs ; a violent one may diſperſe them.— 
Which way then ſhall we look in order to 
diſcover ſufficient ground for ſecurity ? Shall 
we turn our eyes to our filter Kingdom? Here 
I ſuppoſe we ſhall ſee little to juſtify preſump- 
tion.— Shall we direct our ſight to the conti- 
nent? There we diſcover only the extenſive 
coaſts of enemies covered with troops eagerly 
waiting to embark againſt us? Shall we then 
confine our obſervation to our own country ? 
Yet here the proſpect is dark and gloomy. 
A debt enormous, taxes increaſing in number 
and burden, commerce beginning to languiſh, 
and diſaffection ready to welcome the engmy. 
Surely he muſt be very bold, or very ignorant, 
who can ſurvey this proſpect, and affirm that 
we are in no danger. 


But 
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But along with the reality of the danger, 
let us alſo confider the magnitude of the cala- 
mity that threatens us. Let us for a moment 
ſuppoſe, however painful, however improbable 
I truſt the ſuppoſition may be, that our ene- 
mies ſhould ſucceed in the attempts which 
they make againſt us ; for, in order to judge 
of the degree of reſiſtance which we ought 
to make, it is neceſſary to form a juſt eſtimate 
of the evil againſt which we ſtruggle. To 
fee our fields dyed with blood, our country 
laid waſte, our towns facked and villages 
burnt, to behold our magiſtrates murdered, 
and our ſons and daughters expoſed to the in- 
ſolence and brutality of a licentious foldiery.— 
Theſe would indeed be dreadful ſpectacles; 
yet theſe would be only the common evils of 
war. More muſt be expected by us. We 
muſt conſider, that whatever pretences of 
fraternity, of liberty, of happineſs, our enemy 
may hold out, it is our utter extermination, as 
an opulent, a great, or a free people, which 
he really intends. It is our proſperity, our 
wealth, our commerce, our navy, our colonies, 
our rank amongſt the nations of Europe, which 
have excited his envy. Me are the grand 
obſtacle to his ambitious views. Could he 

deſtroy 
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deſtroy us, he remains the lord of the world; 
Should he ſucceed therefore in his deſigns, 
we must expect to ſee our wealth totally ex- 
hauſted by forced contributions, numerous 
and infolent armies quartered upon us to 
oppreſs and conſume us, our ſhips of war 
carried to grace the triumphs of the enemy's 
ports, our ſeamen employed to tranſport our 
commerce to his marts. We muſt expect to 
be humbled to the loweſt ftate of meanneſs 
and miſery, till jealouſy itſelf ſhall judge us to 
be beneath notice.—Nor is this all: hopes, 
dearer than life, and virtues far more honoura- 
ble than raches, muſt be ſacrificed to his im- 
piety ; our churches muſt be profaned, -our 
miniſters baniſhed, our ſabbaths aboliſhed, 
the conſolation of Chriftian Hope muſt be 
denied us, profligacy of manners and diſſo- 
luteneſs muſt be eſtabliſhed by rule and ſyſ- 


tem, and our children be educated in ſuch 


principles, and trained up in ſuch practices, 
that, rather than witneſs them, it would be 
far better for parents to follow their offspring 
to their graves. In a word, the awful denun- 
ciation delivered againſt the Jews might in 
that caſe, with but too much reaſon, be 
applied to us: Thou ſhalt be curſed in the 
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« city and in the field. The Lord ſhall ſend 
« unto thee vexation and rebuke in all that 
e thou ſetteſt thy hand to. Thy ſons and 
« thy daughters ſhall be given unto another 
people, and there ſhall be no might in thy 
« hand. The fruit of thy land and all thy 
4 labours ſhall a nation which thou knoweſt 
„not eat up, and thou ſhalt be only op- 
*« preſſed and cruſhed always. The ſtranger 
„that is within thee, he ſhall get up very 
* high and thou ſhalt come down very 
* low. He ſhall be the head and thou ſhalt 
* be the tail; and thou ſhalt become an 
*« aſtoniſhment and a proverb among all 


« nations *. 


The repreſentation which I have given of 
| the reality of our danger and of its greatneſs, 
is not intended to create unneceſſary terror. — 
It ſolely aims to remove that fatal ſecurity 
which takes no precautions againſt danger, 
makes no exertions, nor humbles itſelf under 
the lifted arm of the Almighty. It is difficult, 
I own, to determine what is a proper degree 
of alarm. There may be a fear which ener- 
vates, which produces a liſtleſs deſpondency, 


and 
» Deut. xxviii. 


( as 1) 


and tends to accelerate the approach and in- 
creaſe the magnitude of the evil. Not ſo that 
falutary and prudent foreſight of impending _ 
danger, which takes a juſt and impartial 
ſurvey of it, in order the better to meet it 
vith adequate reſources. With ſuch a view, 
let us, convinced that our ALL is at ſtake, 
turn our attention to confider our duty, and 
the means of ſafety at the preſent criſis. 


connect duty and ſafety together, becauſe 
in fact they are far more nearly allied than 
many perſons may imagine. — Danger is ever 
produced by deviation from the path of duty, 
and ſecurity is only obtained by returnin 
to it. | 


Confider then the primary cauſe of this evil 
which is come upon the world.—lIt is fin 
which has produced the juſt indignation of a 
righteous God —his diſpleaſure therefore muſt 
in the firſt place be ſtudiouſly averted by us. 
Now this can only be done by our fincere 
humiliation and radical reformation. Let each 
individual then conſider, that his guilt has 
excited a part of God's wrath ; and that it 
highly becomes him to teſtify, by his actions, 

| that 


( 16 ) 
that he is humbled for it.—Let him then 
conſider what he ought to do.—Cannot he 
honour God, by reading his word more atten- 
tively and ſeriouſly ; by keeping his ſabbath 
more ſtrictly; by attending his ordinances 
more devoutly ; by avowing his regard to 
his authority and providence more openly ; 
by ſetting on foot an effectual reform 
in his own family, and countenancing every 
ſcheme for the public reformation of man- 
ners?—Above all, let us remember, that *« all 
«things ate naked and open to him with whom 
«ve have to do. It is not the multiplying of 
ceremonies, or the increaſe of devotional 
duties which he ſeeks: but the rectification of 
the heart, and the purification of the princi- 
ples upon which our lives are conducted.— 
A reformation which does not extend its 
influence over every branch of our conduct, 
is no reformation in his fight. bis then | 1s 
out firſt duty at the preſent important criſis, 
this will be our principal ſecurity, to turn to 
God with out whole heart. Till we do this, 
we only adminiſter palliatives, and truſt in 
vain refuges. —A general teforthation would 
be a ſurer defence than the wiſdom of ſtateſ- 
men, or the valour of armies. —And in this 
way 


"— 
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way the aged, the indigent, and the infirm 
may afford no contemptible aſſiſtance to their 
country. 


Having conſidered the duty we owe to 
God in this day of adverſity, let us alſo con- 
ſider that which we owe to our country—And 
ſurely this requires us to uſe every poſſible 
endeavour to reſiſt the impending calamity. 


But here I meet with an objection which 
well-diſpoſed perſons have ſometimes urged. 
« Since the extraordinary revolutions which 
« have taken place, and are now taking place 
in the world plainly manifeſt the hand of 
« God; fince it is evident that Providence 
* muſt have ſome important ends to an- 
« ſwer, in this general deſtruction of antient 
* civil and religious eſtabliſhments, may we 
* not be found to fight againſt God by our 
« reſiſtance? and fince we have ſeen all at- 
« tempts hitherto made to check the torrent 
* fruitleſs, may it not be our duty to yield to 
inevitable neceſſity, however afflicting; at 
* leaſt not to take an active part in oppoſing 
it?“ They who adopt this mode of reaſon- 
ing do not ſeem {ufficiently to have conſidered 


+ 
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the diſtinction between the ſerret intentim 
and the revealed will of God. —Our concep- 
tion of the ſecret intention of God ſhould in 
no caſe be conſidered as the rule of our duty; 
and for this good reaſon, becauſe we can never 
ſufficiently aſcertain it. —His revealedwill, on 
the contrary, is certain, and the path of our 
duty clearly marked out by ſt.— Beſides this, 
in many caſes, the duty preſeribed by the 
Almighty and his ſecret purpoſe may oppoſe 
each other.— He may enjoin us to do, what 
he intends ſhould nor be crowned with ſucceſs. 
A fever attacks you with violence ; it may 
be the intention of the ſupreme diſpoſer of all 
events that it ſhall be fatal to yon—but are 
you, if you ſhould conceive this to be his 
intention, to yield to it without reſiſtance ?— 
Would it not be a ſpecies of ſelf- murder, to 
decline uſing every remedy in your power to 
preſerve your life ? It was the ſecret purpoſe 
of God that his fon thould be betrayed into 
the hands of men; nay this purpoſe had even 
been revealed by the prophets ; yet our Lord 
- declares, « Wo to that man by whom the Son 
of Man is betrayed! good were it for that 
man if he had never been born *.” It may 


* Mark xiv. 21. 
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be the determination of God that your neigh- 
bour ſhould be brought into circumſtances of 


deep diſtreſs, in order to humble and ſandQify; 


him but are you therefore warranted to diſ- 


penſe with the plain duty of benevolence ?— 


Are you authorized to ſhut up. your bowels 
of compaſſion, and to ſtand: by an indifferent 
ſpectator of his ſufferings? It may be the 
will of God that a famine. ſhould, ſcourge a 
guilty nation—are you therefore juſtified in 
witholding your corn? Are you required to 
co- operate with the purpoſe of God? Are you 
not bound in duty to oppoſe it by every means 
in your power ? The law of benevolence, in 
ſuccouring our neighbour, is of indiſpenſable 
obligation. The duty of ſelf-defence is clear 
and explicit. Whatever therefore be ultimately 
the deſigns of the Ruler of the world, our 
obligation is clear, to aſſiſt our country, to 
defend our lives and property by all juſt and 
lawful means, and to fight, if needful, in 
defence of all that is dear and valuable to us, 
and without which life would become an 


exiſtence of miſery and degradation. 


Let us then, at the call of our country, 
and in obedience to duty, unite W 
PRES a 0 
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one man, to reſiſt the common enemy.—Let 
us uſe our influence over others, to kindle in 
them zeal for the defence of our liberty, our 
privileges, and our religion, till the flame 
| ſpreads from min. to man, from village to 
village, from town to town, and the whole 
nation glows with theardour of true patriotiſm. 


But, in order to the ſucceſsful proſecution of 
this deſign, it is neceſſary that we ſhould 
conſider the obſtacles againſt which we ſhould 


guard. 


Let us * againſt a ſpirit of diſcord. 


Jealouſies and contentions are the bane of 
every good deſign. If ever there was a period 
in which it was the duty of every individual to 

drop political diſtinctions, it is the preſent. 
The queſtion is not now, who ſhall hold the 
reins of adminiſtration, o or what meaſures are 
the beſt adapted to the welfare of the country ; 
but ſhall we be ſaves or not? ſhall we have 
any liberty, any property, any religion left to 
us?—In compariſon of the importance of this 
queſtion, how trifling are all the diſputes 
Which have hitherto agitated the political 
world, Let us then cordially unite. That 
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man is an enemy to his country, who at ſuch 
a time as this labours to ſow the ſeeds of 
diſcontent and divifion.—Let us avoid party 


names and diſtinctions, and agree to ward off 
the common danger. f 


Let us guard alſo againſt a timid ſpirit.— The 
time calls upon us to ſtand forward openly, 
and exert ourſelves vigorouſly. The timid 
bring upon themſelves diſtant evils, by not 
oppoling them: they fear to take an active 
part againſt the - enemies of their country, 
leſt they ſhould be marked by them, in the 
event of their ſucceſs, and ſuffer the effects 
of their reſentment. What an unworthy 
principle does this argue !—What! ſhall we 
tamely ſuffer our country to be laid waſte, 
provided we may be ſpared ? Shall we purchaſe 
a baſe ſecurity, either at the expence of the 
blood of our countrymen, or of a diſhonour- 
able refuſal to oppoſe the enemy? Fear 
however is a wretched politician : its con- 
trivances are as fooliſh as they are mean. And 
therefore it generally happens, that thoſe who 
have ſacrificed their principles for the ſake of 
preſerving their property, or perſonal ſecurity, | 
are compelled afterwards to part with both, 
| | with 
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with this additional mortification, that they 
are degraded in their own eyes, n by 


man, and abandoned by God. 


Let us then be e that neither obſcu- 
rity nor perfidy will ſhield us. The ſtorm which 
now rages knows no diſtinctions. It. equally 
demoliſhes the palaces of nobles and the 


n of the poor *. It lays waſte the lands 
of 


* Some of the lower claſſes have ſuppoſed, that ſince they 
have little property to loſe, they could not be materially in- 
jured hy the ſucceſ of a foreign iuvaſion. Whoeves, they fay, 
halds the reins of government, we muſt equally continue to 
earn our bread by the ſweat of our brow, * 

But have they confidered, that nearly one-half of the labour. 
ing poor would, in eaſe of ſuch an event, be probably thrawn 
out of employment? I ſuppoſe that nearly half of our poor 
axe employed in the various branches which depend upon our 
commerce, or reſult from its ſucceſs. Were our enemies to 
ſacceed, I conſider that this commerce, and the wealth which 
has flowed from it, wauld be almoſt wholly cut of, For, be 
aſſured, that it would neither be the intereſt nor the deſign of 
our ambitious rivals to ſuffer us to exiſt as a commercial 
people any more. Their proſperity muſt be built upon our 
ruin. What a ſcene then of univerſal bankruptcy and poverty 
muſt take place! A great part of the artificial wealth which 
we poſſeſs, and which at preſent ſerves to give ſupport to fo 
great a number of the poor, conſiſting in funded property, in 
houſes, ornamented gardens, rich furniture, would then be of 
no uſe to afford ſubſiſtence to the labourer. To what then 
muſt he have recourſe for ſupport ? There would be no wealthy 

B2 capitals 


62 
of thoſe who favoured, as well as of thoſe 


who oppoſed its progreſs.— It is folly, it is 
madneſs to ſuppoſe that you can ſtop the fury 
DJ of 


capitals engaged in manuſactures, no ſpirited improvements 
carrying on in agriculture, no arts flouriſhing. Let the poor 
conſider that the wealth of the rich is ſpent directly or indi- 
rectly amongſt them. A ſucceſsful invaſion would therefore, in 
a country, fituated as ours is, cut off the reſources of the poor 
as much as the opulence of the rich. The loſs which they 
would ſuſtain fiom the failure of hofpitals, and of the various 
charitable inſtitutions with which our metropolis abounds, 
would by no means be à ſmall one; as well as from the decay 
of poor's rates, which, if not totally annihilated, could not 
extend to the degree to which our opulence 9 
to be carried, 

The effect of the ſudden ſtoppage of a angle branch of com- 
merce has been very awfully exempliſied in the caſe of the 
watchmakers. It appears by the report of the benevolent 
committee who undertook to ſolicit relief for them, that in a 
ſingle pariſh (St. John's, Clerkenwell) there were the fol- 
lowing perſons, by failure of employment, reduced to total 
want, Viz. 

Werkmen . . -' 100 
Wives or Mothers 886 
Children «© . . - «+ 1945 
Apprentices , 301 
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If ſuch extreme diſtreſs has been produced by the ſudden 
ſtagnation of one branch of manufacture, what muſt be the 
diſtreſs occaſioned by the failure of every ſpecies of commerce, 
and the annihilation of the capitals by which it was ſupported. 

But I truſt che poor will be influenced by ftronger motives 
than theſe, to join in the endeavour to repel the enemy. 
Have 


w—_ 
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„Let us eat and drink for to-morrow we 


Have they no fake in their country? Nothing to dread in the 


by the French armies in Franconia and Swabia upon the 
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of the hurricane, and preſcribe to it certain 
bounds within which it will be a calm. 


Let us guard alſoagainſt a deſponding ſpirit.-- 
The evils ariſing from deſpondency are various. 
It tempts us to drown reflection in diſſipation. 


« die.” It prevents exertion, propagates diſ- 
may, produces irreſolution, abandons ſucceſs. — 
Let us conſider that, the Lord reigneth 
« and the earth may be glad thereof.” If 
not ſo much as © a ſparrow falleth to the 
« ground without his notice,” let us not 
think that an ambitious enemy can pull down 
and deſtroy kingdoms and nations at his own 
pleaſure. © In the Lord then let us put our 
« truſt.” He, who hath raiſed, can ſet bounds 


to 


loſs of their religion ; nothing to fear in the diſturbance of 
public order and tranquillity, and in the deſtruction of moral 
principles? They have wives and daughters at leaſt, The 
brutal treatment which theſe might ſuffer from a licentious 
ſoldiery, ſhould fill them with terror. The mileries infl cted 


peaſantry of thoſe countries, who welcomed them in the ex- 
pectation of receiving from them the liberty, equality and 
affluence which they had promiſed, were ſuch as the moſt flinty 
heart cannot read without horror. 

See the accounts by eye witneſſes, —_— for Cadel, 
Strand; and Bell, Oxford · ſtreet, c 
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to the ſtorm. With gratitude let us acknow- 
ledge that he has already appeared in our 
defence in a remarkable manner. I would 
not on account of his paſt mercies preſume, 
but I would be encouraged by them to truſt, 
with humble confidence, that he will be 
pleaſed to bleſs our endeavours in the way of 
duty. Be ſtrong therefore, and let not your 
hands be weak. The Lord is with you 
« while ye be with him, and if ye ſeek him, 
he will be found of you *.“ 


Let us alſo guard againſt a ſelfiſh ſpirit.— 
Never was there a time wherein it was more 
eſſentially a duty to encourage a public ſpirit 
than the preſent. But a public ſpirit ſuppoſes 
in its very nature a readineſs to facrifice pri- 
vate intereſt. What then ſhall we fay to thoſe 
who acknowledge the danger to be imminent, 
but yet are entirely engroſſed by their private 
concerns, and will devote no part of their time 
or labours to the public weal ? Is this the line 
of duty? Is this Chriſtian conduct? Does not 
the ſcripture command us to © look every man 
„not on his own things, but alſo on the 
things of others? Does it not charge that 


* 2 Chron, xv, 2. 
C a 46 no. 
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no man ſeek his own but every man ano- 
« ther's wealth.” Chriſtianity is of a noble 
and generous temper : ſhe abhors ſelfiſhneſs. 
Our bleſſed Lord facrificed even his own life 
for the good of others.—But if we till are 
determined to regard our private intereſt 
chiefly, have we no intereſts in what concerns 
the public? What are the meaſures which the 
time now requires, but ſuch as tend to give 
ſecurity to our property, and protection to 
our wives and children, as well as to 
preſerve to us our liberty and religion? 
Have we conſidered what is the tendency of 
indulging a ſelfiſh ſpirit at ſuch a ſeaſon as 
this? Is it not to produce, as far as our 
influence extends, a criminal indifference, and 
a fatal torpor, which would augur the worſt 
event for our country? Let us ſhew then 
the prevalence of principle above intereſt ; 
jet our meetings for the common defence, 
where required, be numerouſly attended ; let 
the plans entered into for the general good be 
carried into effect with alacrity and vigour ; let 
us each in our proper oe * be willing to do 
what 


* There are various ways, beſides that of military ſervice, 
in which a perſon may now be of ſe to his country. —Though 


his actual ſervices may not be of much value, yet his example, 
his 
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what we are able for the public ſafety. And 
if this cannot be done without ſome facrifice 
of time, of trouble, or money, let us make 
that ſacrifice cheerfully. Humanly ſpeaking, 
we need to be under no apprehenſion, what- 
ever be the power or rage of our enemies, if 
every one will come forward with alacrity and 
vigour to ſupport, as far as in him lies, the 
common caule. 


And laſtly, let us in the day of adverſity 
conſider that there is à refuge againſt the 
worſt events, which can befal us. 


God is“ a refuge.” — He is a very preſent 
help in time of trouble. If it be our chief 
and conſtant endeavour to obtain an intereſt 
in a ſaviour's protection and care, we need 

not 


his aid in diffufing the general ſpirit of patriotiſm may be of 
material benefit. An earneſt wiſh to promote the general 


good will always find out ſome uſeful ſervice. Thus in the 


beginning of the revolution in France, even the women 
materially contributed to promote the enthuſiaſtic ardour of 
the troops, by voluntarily employing themſelves in making 
camp equipage and ſtockings for the ſoldiers. The men, who 
were incapable of taking up arms, aſſiſted in carrying diſpatches, 
in collecting proviſions, in preparing neceſſaries, &c. It is 
to the union and ſpirit of the people that we muſt now look 
for ſuch impreflions being - produced on the enemy as will 
tend to procure a ſolid and honourable peace, 
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not fear. 17 we have a our refuge under 


the ſhadow of his wings, we ſhall be : ſafe, 


We need not be * afraid of evil tidings 
« our heart will be fixed, truſting in . the 


46 Lord. We ſhall conſider that we are in 


God's hand; and that * the very hairs of our 
head are all numbered.” Whatever be the 


event, we ſhall have an ark in the midft of 


the flood ; we ſhall have an inheritance that 
fadeth not away, and a kingdom that can- 
not be moved. Let us in the mean time 
walk ſteadily in the path of duty, however 
rough, however dangerous it may be; ſo that 
when God calls us, we may not be found wan 
dering from it on account of its difficulty, or 


ſhrinking from the dangers which Providence 


call us to meet with courage. If God be for 
« us, who can be againſt us? Happy is he 
e that hath the God of Jacob for his help, 
and whoſe hope is in the Lord his God, 
« which made heaven and earth, the ſea,'and 
all that therein is; which keepeth truth 
« for ever *. —To this God we commit 
ourſelves and our country ; humbly confiding 


in his goodneſs, who even in the midſt of 
55 * remembereth ah * 
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